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ART AND PROGRESS 



ascendance of value with great com- 
plaisance, but is it? When many thou- 
sand dollars are paid for a single canvas 
is it because it is a great work of art, or 
because it is property? Are the values 
which now obtain true values or false? 
Are men beginning to speculate in art as 
in other marketable material ? And, if so, 
with what result? That fabulous sums 
will be tied up in such possessions and 
that Museums will not be able to com- 
pete with the private speculator. All 
will admit that genius cannot be over- 
paid, and that rarity is ample excuse 
for costliness, but when pictures can be 
so cleverly and successfully "faked" 
that experts cannot establish the decep- 
tion, is the claim sustained? Further- 
more, it is not often genius that profits. 
The painters of the pictures that bring 
the highest prices are long since dead 
and those to whom the profits accrue 
have merely acted as merchants. It is 
not a question, as some one has said, of 
trying to explain to the farmer why his 
cow is worth only forty dollars and a 
cow painted by Troyon is worth forty 
thousand but rather of establishing a 
standard of true value. If art is to 
flourish in our day and generation its 
patrons must be art lovers as well as 
art buyers. Perchance they are. 

NOTES 

The Second National 

CITY PLANNING Conference on Cit 
CONFERENCE p lannlng and fte p rob . 

lems of Congestion was held in Roches- 
ter, May 2d-4th. There was an attend- 
ance of about eighty out-of-town dele- 
gates, representing by their membership 
every national society engaged in pro- 
moting any phase of city planning work. 
It was notable, too, that every man pres- 
ent commanded interest for work that 
he had himself done, or was doing. The 
newspapers referred to the gathering as 
a congress of "experts," and it was that 
to rather an unusual degree. To excep- 
tional degree, it was, also, a Conference 
and not a convention. The relatively 
small number of delegates and their per- 
sonnel made discussion easy and infor- 



mal. Practically every paper read was 
followed by a few minutes of terse and 
enlightening general discussion — which 
proved, as is always the case, the most 
valuable part of the Conference. The 
papers had been prepared with much 
care, but no ambiguous statement, no 
exaggeration of facts, no half truth, 
passed unchallenged. There was an 
hour's good-natured discussion of the 
meaning of the one word "congestion," 
and at the end admission that no defini- 
tion had been framed which was entirely 
satisfactory. Among those present were 
architects, such as Grosvenor Atterbury 
and John M. Carrere; landscape archi- 
tects, such as Frederick Law Olmsted 
and John Nolen; Mayors, such as those 
of Hartford and of Omaha; engineers, 
such as George S. Webster, chief of the 
Bureau of Surveys in Philadelphia; 
Nelson P. Lewis, of the Board of Esti- 
mate, New York; and Major Shirley, 
chief engineer of the Topographical Sur- 
vey in Baltimore; secretaries of organi- 
zations, such as E. T. Hartman, of the 
Massachusetts Civic League; Richard 
B. Watrous, of the American Civic As- 
sociation, George E. Hooker, of the City 
Club, Chicago; social workers, such as 
Benjamin C. Marsh, Lawrence Veiller, 
and John M. Glenn; park enthusiasts, 
such as Andrew W. Crawford, of Phila- 
delphia, and Henry A. Barker, of Provi- 
dence; men who have made for them- 
selves individual roles, such as Hon. 
Frederick C. Howe, of Cleveland, J. 
Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg; Pro- 
fessor Leslie W. Miller, of Philadelphia. 
All of these men were heard from, either 
by formal paper or in the discussion. 
The program was long, full, and inter- 
esting, though confined to three main 
topics, or aspects, of the subject. 

As the Conference opened with an 
evening session, the hours of the first 
day, during which the delegates were 
arriving, were given up to entertain- 
ment. An automobile ride about town in 
the morning was followed by a luncheon 
given by the Rochester hosts, and in the 
afternoon a local member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Conference re- 
ceived the guests in his home. The fea- 
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ture of the opening session, which was 
popular in character, was a brilliant 
paper by F. L. Olmsted, introductory to 
the general subject. The papers of the 
next day were devoted to Congestion — 
in the morning to its causes and in the 
afternoon to its relief. In the evening 
there was a banquet. The last day was 
devoted, in the morning, to transporta- 
tion problems and in the afternoon to 
legal procedure. By vote of the Con- 
ference, the name was shortened to 
American Conference on City Planning, 
the word national being dropped in 
recognition of the presence of represen- 
tatives from Canada; and the executive 
committee was continued, with power to 
add to its number, and authority to ar- 
range for a third conference next year. 



CITY 
FORESTRY 



There is paradoxical 
suggestion in the term 
"City Forestry," and 
yet more than a dozen of our principal 
cities have well-organized Departments 
of Forestry, the executive officer of 
which is designated as the City Forester. 
It was at the instance of the Chicago 
Woman's Club that in January, 1909, a 
Chicago Tree Committee was formed with 
the Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, now Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as chairman. This 
committee secured the adoption of an ordi- 
nance giving control of trees in the city 
streets to a special Park Commission and 
authorized the appointment of a City 
Forester. The duties of the Forester were 
to advise and assist persons wishing to 
plant trees and to have general charge 
of the trees in the streets. To this po- 
sition Mr. J. H. Prost was appointed. 
The condition of the city's finances was 
such that no appropriation could be made 
other than for the Forester's salary and 
incidental expenses, so the work had to 
be confined to the supervision and direc- 
tion of private effort, the protecting of 
existing trees and the collection of in- 
formation of the number, location and 
condition of trees at that time standing. 
An active campaign was opened, instruc- 
tive pamphlets giving information con- 
cerning tree planting and urging its in- 
terest and importance were printed for 



free distribution, the co-operation of the 
newspapers was sought as well as of the 
police department, the telephone, elec- 
tric light, and gas companies. The aid 
of private citizens in removing dead trees 
was solicited by postal card, and illus- 
trated lectures were given before the 
various social clubs. The result was that 
an enormous amount of enthusiasm was 
aroused and considerable work done in 
an. almost incredibly short space of 
time. About 600 trees and 1,000 shrubs 
were planted within the first six months 
through the co-operation of the citizens 
under the direction and supervision of 
the Forester. And the work goes on. 
Within the past year hundreds of trees 
have been planted by the various im- 
provement associations. Through the 
special Park Commission it has been 
made possible for every school child in 
the city to obtain a small seedling tree 
at a cost of one cent. These trees were 
furnished and delivered by one of the 
department stores with the permission 
of the school board. In this way the 
child is able to feel that he or she is 
doing something for the improvement of 
the city and immediately becomes a guar- 
dian of its future beauty. Through the 
efforts of the City Forester, which are 
well directed and untiring, Chicago is 
beginning to realize its motto, "Urbs 
in Horto." 

Over seventeen thou- 

TREE PLANT- san( j sha( j e trees 

ING IN DENVER ^ ^ away by 

Denver, on April 9th, to its citizens, by 
whom they were promptly planted. This 
distribution of free trees is an annual 
custom in Denver, originating five years 
ago during Mayor Speer's first term. 
This year the requests for trees exceeded 
the supply by several thousand. The 
trees arrived a week ahead of the date 
of distribution and were set out on va- 
cant lots in three sections of the city. 
Between the time of their arrival and 
their distribution, 15,000 orders were 
made out to individuals on application 
at the Mayor's office. Then the orders gave 
out and the remaining 1,700 trees were 
given to working people and others, who 



